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AM not the ſon of a prophet, nor was 
1 I bred up among the Prophets. I am 
quite a ſtranger to what paſſes within the 
St of Colleges and Academies. I was as 
one born out of due time, and led, under 
the ſecret guidance of the Lord, by very 
unuſual ſteps, to preach the faith which TI 
once laboured to deſtroy, Since you know 
all this, how. could you think of applying 
to me for the plan of an academical inſtitu- 
tion? Yet I confeſs the deſign you men- 
tioned to me, in which ſome of your friends 
have thoughts of engaging, is fo important 
in my view, that I am willing to come as 
near to your wiſhes as I can, I muſt not 
pretend to dictate a plan for the bufineſs 
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which is now in contemplation. But if you 
will allow me to indulge a ſort of reverie, 
and ſuppoſe myſelf a perſon of ſome conſe- 
quence in Utopia, where I could haie the 
modelling of every thing to my own mind; 
and that I was about to form an Academy 
there, for the. ſole purpoſe of educating 
young men for the Miniſtry of the Goſpel 


Ein this way I am willing to offer you my 


thoughts upon the ſubject with great ſim- 
plicity and freedom. And if any of the re- 
gulations of my imaginary academy, ſhould 
be judged applicable to your: deſign, you and 
your friends will be heartily welcome to 


them. 
I ſhould then, /uppo/eris fupponend;s, in 


the firſt place, lay down two or three im- 
portant maxims, which I would hope never 


to loſe ſight of in the conduct of the affair: 


expecting that, if I ſhould begin without 
them, I muſt ſtumble at the very threſhold ; 
and that whenever I ſhould neglect them 
afterwards, all my care, and labour, and 
expence would be from that time thrown 

away 
My firſt maxim is, That none but He 
who made the World can make a Miniſter 
of the Goſpel. If a young man has capa- 
city, culture and application may make him 
a Scholar, a Philoſopher, or an Orator. But 
a true Miniſter muſt have certain principles, 
motives, 
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motives, feelings, and aims, which no in- 
duftry or endeavours of men, can either ac- 
quire or communicate. They muſt be given 
from above, or they cannot be received. 

I adopt as aſecond maxim, That the Holy 
Scriptures, are both comprehenſively and 
excluſively, the grand treaſury of all that 
knowledge which is requiſite and ſufficient, 
to make the Miniſter, the Man of God, 
thoroughly furniſhed for every branch of his 
office. If indeed no other ſtudies were of 
ſubordinate importance, in order to a right 
underſtanding of the Scriptures, and eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who are not only to know for 
themſelves, but are appointed to teach others 
alſo; then academical inſtruction would be 
needleſs, and I might ſupply my young men 
with every thing at once, by putting the 
Bible into their hands, and directing them 
to read it continually with attention and 
prayer. But my meaning is, that though 
there is ſuch a concatenation in knowledge, 
that every branch of ſcience may, by a judi- 
cious application, be rendered ſubſervient to 
a Miniſter's great deſign; yet no attainments 


in philology, philoſophy, or in any or all 


the particulars which conſtitute the aggreg 


gate of what we call Learning, can in the 


leaſt contribute to form a M.niſter of the 


Goſpel, any farther than he is taught of 
God to refer them to, and to regulate them 
by the Scripture as a Standard. On the 
; „ cContrary, 
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contrary, the more a man is furniſhed with 


this kind of apparatus, unleſs the leading 


truths of Scripture reign and flouriſh in his 
heart, he will be but the more qualified to 
perplex himſelf, and to miſlead his hearers. 
My third maxim is an inference from the 
two former. That the true Goſpel Miniſter 
who poſlefles theſe ſecondary advantages, 
though he may know the ſame things, and 
acquire his knowledge by the like methods, 
as other ſcholars do, yet he muſt know -and 
oſſeſs them in a manner peculiar to him- 
felf. His Criticiſms, if he be a Critic, 
will diſcover ſomething which the greateſt 
ſkill in grammatical niceties cannot of itſelf 
reach. If he be an Orator, he will not 
ſpeak in the artificial ſelf-applauding lan- 
guage of man's wiſdom, but in ſimplicity 
and with authority, like one who feels the 
ground he ſtands upon, and knows to whom 


he belongs, and whom he ſerves. If he 


mentions a paſſage of hiſtory, it will not be 
to ſhew his reading, but to illuſtrate” or 
prove his point; and it will be evident from 
his manner of ſpeaking, that though he may 
have taken the facts from Tacitus or Robert- 
fon, his knowledge of the ſprings of hu- 
man action, and of the ſuperintendency of 
a Divine Providence, is derived from the 
word of God, And to of other inſtances. 

In a word, if a young man was to con- 
ſult me, how he might be wiſe and learned. 
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in the uſual ſenſe of the words, I might * 
viſe him to repair to Oxford or Cambridge, 
or to twenty other places which I could 
name. But if I thought him really defirous 
of becoming wiſe to win ſouls, I would in- 
vite him to my New College in Utopia. 
From theſe general obſervations I proceed 
more directly to my ſubject. Vou are then 
to ſuppoſe that I have taken my determina- 
tion and counted the coſt, and am now ſit- 
ting down to contrive my plan. As a little 
attention to method may not be amiſs, I 
ſhall endeavour to range my —_ under 
four JO hands pee e 13211 


1. The place. bis i ae e 
2. The tator. 1 * 1 
The choice of oiddiles! 9 „ 101939 
. The courſe of education. t, 
21 4, And rt (as a . y) 
of the firſt. If the Metropolis of Viopi 
ſhould be any thing like ours, there are ob- 
vious reaſons to forbid my fixing upon a ſpot 
very near it. I think not nearer than à mo- 
derate day's journey. Nor would I wiſh it 
much farther diſtant. ., Occafional vifits to a 
great city, here there are many nonſiderable 
Miniſters and Chriſtians, ſhould not be ren- 
dered impracticable; as they might furniſh 
my young men with opportunities of form- 
Wh connections and making (obſervations, 
EG that 
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that might contribute to their uſefulneſs in 


future life. But procul ab urbe will be my 
maxim. I ſhould not only fear leſt they 


ſhould be contaminated by the vices which 
too generally prevail where men live in a 


throng: if they eſcaped theſe, I ſhould ſtill 


have apprehenſions, leſt the notice that 


might be taken of them, and the reſpect 


ſhewn them by well-meaning friends, ſhould 
imperceptibly ſeduce them into a ſpirit of 
ſelf- importance, give them a turn for dreſs 


and company, and ſpoil that fimplicity and 
dependance, without which I could have 
little hope of their ſucceſs. I would wiſh 
it may be their grand aim to pleaſe the Lord, 


and under him and for his ſake to pleaſe their 


Tutor. They have as yet no buſineſs with 
other people. Their Tutor muſt be to them, 
inſtar omnium. Him they maſt love, reve- 


rence and obey, and accurately watch his 
looks and every intimation of his will. But 


to ſecure this point, or even to have a rea- 
ſonable proſpect of attaining it, methinks 
it ſeems neceſſary to ſay, Procul, procul ab 
urbe juvenes |. But the difference between a 
rural and a town ſituation is ſo ſtriking at 
firſt view, that I ſuppoſe it 2 needleſs to 
ſay more _ a: A n pro- 
ane 49511 | 

TI; To Sie hoe affe my a Who- 
ever he may be, when I have found him, 


and 


1 


and fixed him, I will take the liberty to tell 
him, that he is called to the moſt honour. 
able and important office that Man, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, is capable of. The 
{kilful and faithful Tutor is not only uſeful 
to his pupils, conſidered as individuals, but 
he is remotely the inſtrument of all the 
bleſſings and benefits which the Lord is 
pleaſed to communicate by their miniſtry, in 
the courſe of their ſtated and occaſional la- 
bours to the end of life. On the other hand, 
the errors and prejudices of an incompetent 
Tutor, adopted and r ee by his diſ- 
ciples, may produce a long progreffion of 
evil conſequences, which may continue to 
operate and. multiply when he and they are 
dead and forgotten. For if the ſtreams 
which are to ſpread far and wide throughout 
a land are poiſoned in the very ſource, who 
can forſee how far the miſchief may be dif- 
fuſed. Unleſs therefore I can procure a pro- 
per Tutor, I muſt give up my deſign. It is 
better the youth ſhould remain untaught, than 
that they ſhould be taught to do wrong. 
And I feem not ealily ſatisfied on this 
head. My idea of the perſon to whom 1 
could chearfully entruſt the care of my Aca- 
demy, is not of an ordinary ſize. He ſeems 
to be one, : 


1 dalem nequeo monſtrare, ac ſentiq tantum 
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| However, ſince we are upon | Utopian 


ground, where we may imagine as largely as 


we pleaſe, I will attempt to delineate him. 
And were I to recommend a Tutor to. your 


friends, it ſhould be the man who I thuught 
came the neareſt to the character I am about 


to deſcribe. | 


For his frſt efſential indiſpenſable quali- 


fication, I require, a mind deeply penetrated 


with a ſenſe of the grace, glory, and efficacy 


of the Goſpel, However learned and able 
in other reſpects, he ſhall not have a ſingle 
pupil from me, unleſs J have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that his heart is attached to the per- 
ſon of the Redeemer as God-Man; that as 
a. ſinner his whole dependance is upon the 
Redeemer's work of love, his obedience 
unto death, his interceſſion and mediatorial 


fulneſs. His ſentiments muſt be clear and 


explicit reſpecting the depravity of human 
nature, and the neceſſity and reality of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, to quicken, en- 
lighten, ſanctify and ſeal thoſe who, under 


his influence, are led to Jeſus for Salvation. 


With reſpe& to the different ſchemes or ſyſ- 
tems of Divinity which obtain amongſt 
thoſe who are united in the acknowledgment 
of the above fundamental truths, I ſhould 


look for my Tutor amongſt thoſe who are 


called Calviniſts; but he muſt not be of a 
curious metaphyſical diſputatious turn, a 
mere ſyſtem-monger or party-zealot, I ſeek 


for 
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for one who, having been himſelf tau ght 
the deep things of God by the Holy Spirit, 
in a gradual experimental manner; while he 
is charmed with the beautiful harmony and 
co- incidence of all the dectrines of Grace, 
is at the ſame time aware of the myſterious 
depths of the divine counſels, and the im- 


poſſibility of their being fully comprehended 


by our feeble underſtandings. Such a man 
will be patient and temperate in explaining 
the peculiarities of the Goſpel to his pupils, 
and will wiſely adapt himſelf to their ſeveral 
ſtates, attainments, and capacities. After 
the example of the Great Teacher, he will 
conſider what they can bear, and aim to lead 
them forward ſtep by ſtep, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the fentiments he inſtils into them 
may be their own, and not taken up merely 
upon the authority of his ip dixit. He 
will propoſe the Scripture to them as à con- 
Stent whole ; and guard them againſt the ex- 
tremes into which controverſial - writers have 
forced themſelves and each other, in ſupport 
of a favourite hypotheſis, ſo as under a pre- 
tence of honouring ſome parts of the word 
of God, to overlook, if not to contradict, 

what is taught with eb, clearneſs in other 
N 

I I wiſh my pupile to be Ke” mona; in uſe· 
ful Learning, and therefore my Tutor muſt 
be a learned man. He muff not only be 
able to teach them whatever is needful for 


them 
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Yem to learn, but ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
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ſuch a fund, as that the moſt forward and 
moſt promiſing among them may feel he has 
a decided ſuperiority over them in every 


branch of their ſtudies. Beſides an accurate 


{kill in the ſchool claſſics, he ſhould be well 


acquainted with books at large, and poſſeſſed 


of a general knowledge of the ſtate of lite- 
rature and religion, and the memorable events 
of hiſtory in the ſucceſſive ages of mankind. 
Particularly, he ſhould be well verſed in 
Eccleſiaſtical Learning : for though it be true, 
that the bulk of it is little worth knowing 
for its own fake, yet a man of genius and 
wiſdom will draw from the whole maſs a 

variety of obſervations ſuited to aſſiſt young 
minds in forming a right judgment of hu- 
man nature, of true religion, of its coun- 
terfeits, and of the abuſes to which the 
name of religion is capable of being 


verted. And he will likewiſe be able to. 


ſele& for their uſe, ſuch authors and ſub- 
jects as deſerve their notice, from the fur- 
rounding rubbiſh in Which they are almoſt 
buried; 

My Tutor ſhould likewiſe be competency 
acquainted with the lighter accompliſhments, 


which are uſually underſtood by the term 


Belles Lettres, and a proper judge of them 
with reſpect both to their intrinſic and their 
relative value. Their intrinſic value (to 
creatures who are poſting to Eternity) is not 

SITE great; 
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great; and a wiſe man, if he has not been 


tinctured with them in early life, will ſel- 


dom think it worth his while to attend 


much to them afterwards. Yet in ſuch an 


age as ours, it is ſome diſadvantage to a man 
in public life, if he is quite a ſtranger to 


them. To a Tutor they are in a manner ne- 


ceſſary. It is farther deſirable that he ſhould 
Have a lively imagination, under the direc- 


tion of a ſound judgment and a correct and 
cultivated taſte. Otherwife, how can he 
aſſiſt and form the taſte and judgment of his 
pupils, or dire& or criticiſe their compoſi- 
tions? 

Natural Philoſophy i is not only a noble 
ſcience, but one which offers the moſt in- 
tereſting and profitable relaxations from the 
weight of ſeverer ſtudies. If the Tutor be 


not poſſeſſed of this, he will loſe a thouſand 


opportunities of pointing out to his pupils 
the ſignatures of wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs, which the wonder-working God has 
impreſſed upon every part of the viſible crea- 
tion. But at the ſame time, he ſhould know 
where to ſtop, and what bounds to ſet to 
their enquiries. It is not neceflary that ei- 
ther he or they ſhould be numbered amon 

the firſt Aſtronomers or Virtuoſi of the age. 
A life devoted to the ſervice of God and ſouls, 
will not afford leiſure for this diminutive 


kind of pre- eminence. A general know- 


e will ſuffice even in the Tutor. And 
l While 
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while he lectures upon theſe ſubjects, he 
will caution them againſt ſpending too much 
time and thought upon thoſe branches of 
Philoſophy which have but a very remote 
tendency to qualify them for preaching the 
Goſpel. They are ſent into the world and 
into the academy, not to collect ſhells and 
foſſils and butterflies, or to ſurprize each other 
with feats of Electricity, but to win ſouls for 
. 

Packbes I have ſaid N of my Tutor 8 
knowledge, and may now conſider him with 
regard to his ſpirit, his methods of commu- 
nicating what he knows to his pupils, and 
his manner of living with hem as a Father 
with his children. 

He muſt be Didacticos, apt to teach. A 
man may know much, yet not have a facility 
of imparting his ideas. It is a talent and a 
gift of God, and therefore will always be 
found in ſome good degree in the perſon who 
is called of God to the Tutor's office. 

He will confider himſelf as a Teacher, not 
only in the Lecture- room, but in all places, 
and at all times, whether fitting in the houſe 
or walking by the way, if any of his pupils 
are with him. And he will love to have 
them always about bim, ſo far as their 
ſtudies, and his own er avocations will 
admit. 

Two things he will aim to N from 
| them, Reverence and Affection. Without 
| Main- 


11 | 
maintaining a ſteady authority he can do no- 
thing. And unleſs they love him every thing 
will go on heavily. But if the Pupils are 
properly choſen, ſuch a man as I have de- 
ſcribed will be both loved and feared. His 
ſpiritual and exemplary deportment, his wiſ- 
dom and abilities will command their re- 
ſpe. IIis condeſcenſion and gentleneſs, 
his tenderneſs. for their perſonal. concerns, 


his aſſiduity in promoting their comfort, 


and doing them every friendly office in his 

wer, will engage their love. Theſe hap 
py effects will be farther promoted by their 
frequent mutual intercourſe in prayer, by his 
expoſitory lectures, and by his public mini- 
ſtry if he be a preacher, Having his eye 
unto the Lord, and his heart in his work, a 
blefling from on high ſhall deſcend upon him 
and upon his houſe. Wi 

As human nature is the ſame in all places, 
it is probable that the Chriſtians in Utopia 
may be divided among themſelves with re- 


ſpe& to rituals and modes of worſhip, in 


ſome ſuch manner as we ſee and feel amonett 
us. Now here, as in every thing elſe, I 


would have my Tutor a ſort of Phoenix, a 


man of a generous enlarged ſpirit, a real 
friend of that liberty wherewith Jeſus has 
made his people free from the ſhackles and 
impoſitions of men. One who uniforml 

judges and acts upon that grand principle of 
the New Teſtament, which is likewiſe a 
: Plain 


14 ] 
| plain and obvious maxim of common ſenſe ; 
I mean, that the Lord of all, the head of the 
Church, is the alone Lord and Judge of Con- 
ſcience. I ſuppoſe my Tutor has alread 
taken his fide, that he is either in the Eſta- 
bliſhment (if there. be one in Utopia) or of 
courſe a Diſſenter from it. And really as to 
my ſcheme I am indifferent which fide he 
has taken; we ſhall not have a minute's de- 
bate about it, provided he acts conſiſtently 
with the principles which I have aſſigned 
him. But as I myſelf living in England, am 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church, that you may not 
ſuſpect me of partiality,. I will ſuppoſe, and 
am ready to take it for granted, that he will 
be found to be a Utopian Diſſenter. | 
On this ſuppolition my imagination takes 
a flight, haſtens into the midſt of things, and 
anticipates as preſent what 1s yet future. Me- 
thinks I ſee the Tutor indulging his ſcholars 
(as at proper ſeaſons he often will) with an 
hour of free converſation; and from ſome 
queſtion propoſed to him concerning the com- 
parative excellence or authority of different 
forms of Church-government, taking occa- 
fon to open his mind to them, ſomething in 
the following manner : 
My dear children, you may have ob- 
ſerved, that when in the courſe of our lec- 
tures I have been led. to touch upon this 
ſubject, it has not been my cuſtom to ſpeak 
in a dogmatical ſtile. I have ſometimes in- 
4 timated 


* 
timated to you, that tho every part of the 
Levitical worſhip was of poſitive divine in- 


ſtitution, yet when the people reſted and 


* 


truſted in their external forms, the Lord 
ſpeaks as abhorring his own appointments. 
I have told you, upon the Apoſtle's autho- 
rity, that the kingdom of God conſiſts not 
in meats and drinks, in names and forms, 


but in righteouſneſs, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghoſt. Amidſt the many diviſions 


and ſubdiviſions which obtain in the viſible 


Church, there are in reality but two ſorts of 


people, the children of Sod, and the chil- 
dren of the world. The former fort though 
553 in one life and in one hope, yet 
iving in ſucceſſive ages, in various coun- 
tries, under very different modes of govern- 
ment, education and cuſtoms, it ſeems mo- 
rally impoſſible that they ſhould all agree as 
by inſtinct, in one common mode of ſocial 
worſhip. It is indeed ſaid, that there is a 
plan preſcribed in the New-Teſtament to 
which all ought to conform as nearly as 
poſſible. All parties ſay this in favour of 
their own plans; and men eminent for wiſ- 
dom and holineſs are to be found among the 
advocates for each. But is it not ſtrange, 
that if the Lord has appointed ſuch a ſtand- 
ard, the wiſeſt and beſt of his people ſhould 


differ ſo widely in their views of it, and 


deviate ſo far from each other when they at- 


tempt to reduce it to Peaches. 7: Let others 
diſpute, 
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diſpute, but as for you, my children, and 
me, let us rather adore the wiſdom and good - 
neſs of our Lord, He who knew the heart 
of man, the almaſt invincible power of lo- 
cal prejudices, and what innumerable cir- 
cumſtances in different periods and places 
would render it impracticable for his people 
to tread exactly in the ſame line, has pro- 
vided accordingly. The rules avd lights he 
has afforded us reſpecting the outward admi- 
niſtration of his Church, are recorded with 
ſuch a latitude, that his true worſhippers 
may conſcientiouſly hope they are accepta- 
ble to him, though the, plans which they 
believe to be conliſtent with his revealed 
will, are far from correſponding with each 
other. It is ſufficient that the apoſtolical 
Canons, Let all things be done decently and 
in order, to edification and in charity, are 
univerſally binding; and were theſe on all 
fides attended to, ſmaller differences would 
be very ſupportable. 

J have often pointed out to you the 
wonderful analogy which the Lord has eſta- 
bliſhed in many inſtances, between his works 
in the outward creation, ant] in his kingdom 
of grace, Perhaps the variety obſetvable in 
the former may be one inſtance of this kind. 
When you ſee every vegetable arrayed in 
green exattily of the ſame ſhade, or all tulips 
variegated in the ſame manner, as if painted 
fo one common pattern, then, and not 

* before, 


| Ul, 
before, expect to find true. believers agreed 
in their views and praciibe: ae the 
modes of Religion.  _ 
Study therefore the Scriptures my chil-i 
dren, with humble prayer that the Lord may. 
give you ſuch views of theſe concerns, as 
may fit you for the ſtations and ſervices to 
which his Providence may lead you. See 
with your own eyes, and judge for your- 
ſelves. This is your right. One is your 
Maſter even Chriſt, and you need not, you 
ought not to call any man Maſter u 
earth. But be content with this. Do not 
arrogate to yourſelves the power of judging 
for others, Be willing that they ſhould ſee 
with their own eyes likewiſe. The Papiſts 
upon the ground of the e infallibility 
of their Church, are at leaſt conſiſtent with 
themſelves in condemning all Who differ 
from them. Proteſtants confeſs themſelves. 
fallible, - yet ſpeak the ſame peremphory _ 
gange, \ 
5. As to myſelf, it. I hed thought it pre- 
ferable upon the whole to be a Miniſter in 
our Eſtabliſhed Church, I might probably 
have been one. But I truſt I am where the 
Lord would have me be, and I am fatisfied. 
My defire for you is to ſee you able Mini- 
ſters of the New. Teſtament. As to the part 
of the vineyard in which you are to labor, 
wait ſimply upon the Lord, and he in good 
time will point it out to you, If Seripture 
£78 1 , C - and 
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and Conſcience lead you to prefer the Dif- 
ſenting line, I ſhall fay, It is well - provided 
you embrace it with a liberal ſpirit, and 
have a better warrant for your choice than 
merely the example of your Tutor. Should 
you determine otherwiſe; L ſhall ſtill fay, It 
19) well, provided I ſee you diſintereſted, 
Humble and faithful. Your: being educatedr 
under my roof is a circumſtance not likely 
to facilitate your admiſfion into the Eſta- 
bliſhment, but if the Lord in his Providence 
ſhould open to any of you à door on that ſide, 
and inline you to enter, I ſhall not diſſuade 
vou from it, as tho I thought it ſinful. n 
mall only wiſh you te attend to that athvice 


Which cannot miffead you. Truſt in the 


Lord with all thine heart, and lean not to 
thine own: underſtanding; in all thys ways 
aoknowiedge eder and he tall eue ese 
. e 705 2017 Mott} 
5 Thus far my T ator —Os nde EY am ina 
ſuppoſing humor, if you will give me leave 
to make one ſuppoſition! more, that it is poſ- 
ſible there may be Methodiſts/ and Itinerants 
10 pt gate as we have in England;; he would 
en perhaps continue His diſcourſe. 4 little 
wo ih. 8 Töllews: +36 oat 5 on D10L 
» 1951 Though” the paſtoral'care; FP a-fingle 
congregation is the ſervles which - the Lord 
has allotted me, and I have not ſeen iti my 
duty to engage in any thing which might 
kad Is ohe or far from the people: * 
Alm 


L 1& 1 

I am related, I am no enemy to itinerant, 
preaching. My. Lord and Saviour himſelf, his 
- apoſtles, and firſt, ſervants were all Itinerants. 
And I believe that houſes and ſhips, hills . 
and plains, the ſide of a river, or the ſea- 
- ſhore, are all; fit places for preaching the 
Goſpel, and ſufficiently authorized. as ſuch 
by : 4 higheft precedents. I cannot there- 
fore cenſure, much leſs condemn a practice 
which the Seripture Warrants, and. to which 
IL doubt not the Lord has given, abundant 
teſtimony. in gur own times, by making the. 
ward thus diſpenſed effectual to the;convers 
ſion and conſolation of many ſouls. believe 
indeed that ſome perſons not duly acquaint» 
ed with their own hearts, nor with what is 
requiſite, to conſtitute a preacher, have tog 
haſtily ſuppoſed. themſelves called to preach 
ol Goſpel ;i when the event bas proved that 

the Lord had-neither called them to his ſer- 
vice, nor furniſhed them for it. And L think 
Ii it; ſhould generally be allowed, that young 
men are proper judges in their own. cauſe, 
and have a right to commence preachers 
when or where or how they; pleaſe, without 
the advice or approbation of Miniſters more 
experienced than themſelves, many incon- 
veniencies may and muſt follow. I could 
wiſh every young man to be fo impreſſed 
with the force of the Apoſtle's queſtion, Who 

is ſufficient for theſe things? that he ſhould 
rather need invitation and-encouragement to 
C 2 preach, 
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1 
preach, than be diſpoſed to run haſtily into 
the work, as the horſe ruſheth into the bat - 
tle. But I muſt not expect every thing will 
be managed according to my wiſh, I have 
mourned over the miſcarriages of ſome Itine- 
rant preachers, but I have been much com- 
forted by the good conduct and ſucceſs of 
others. It is neither my buſineſs nor my in- 
tention to perſuade you to this courſe, but 
if when you are properly inſtructed and qua- 
lified for the Miniſtry, I ſhould ſee any of 
you diſpoſed to go forth in the itinerant way, 
fhould I be ſatisfied of your principles and 
motives, and have reaſon to hope your zeal 
was tempered with humility, I know not 
that I durſt refuſe my conſent. For, as I 
have often told you the honor of my Lord 
and Saviour, and the welfare of precious ſouls 
are far dearer to me than the detached in- 
tereſts of any party; and if Chriſt be faith- 
fully and ſucceſsfully preached, in whatever 
way and by whatever inſtruments he is pleaſed 
to work, I do e yea and will re- 
6 
I think war TI have: aid of the Tutor 1 
what he has juſt now ſaid for himſelf, may 
ſuffice to give you an idea of the perſon 


would chuſe, and that it is now time to 
W 0 9 


III. The chico of . 1 9 have 
them. 15 Sm with the Tutor, and there- 


fore 


( 21 1] 
fore their number at one time can be but 
ſmall; eſpecially as I ſhould wiſh him to 
undertake every branch 'of their education. 
He might have an aſſiſtant to teach the ru- 
diments of the languages, a ſervice that 
would otherwiſe take up much of the time 


which he could better employ, but he muſt 


do all the reſt himſelf. I ſuppoſe therefore, 
that ten or at the moſt twelve pupils will be a 
ſufficient number to be under his care at once. 
The man I have deſcribed would not be mer- 


cenary, but the laborer is worthy of his re- 


ward. As I ſhall find him work enough to 


take up his whole time, his pay ought to be 


competent and liberal ; and as I have ſup- 
poſed myſelf rich enough to execute my plan 
in what manner I pleaſe, I hope I ſhall not 
ſtarve my Tutor, nor put his œconomical 
talents on the ſtretch to contrive how to 
ſqueeze and ſave a pittance out of the ſum 
allotted for their board. I would fix the 
boarding upon equitable and moderate terms, 
diſtinct from his falary which ſhould be 
handſome, and always the ſame, whether he 
had one pupil with him, or ten, or twelve. 
It would be my part to keep the number up, 
but if I neglect it, he ſhould be no loſer ; 
nor ought he to be ay mg. upon my ca- 
price or negligence, but he ſhould ſtand 
upon an eaſy and ſettled footing, ſo as to be 
free, not only from want, but from anxious 
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1221 
care, that he might be able to attend his bu⸗ 
ſineſs without diſtraction n 
And now my houſe is ready, * {ball 
1 find young men to fill. it? I muſt lodk 
around me, and requeſt my friends to look 
out for me. When I have found two I. will 
ſend them, and the reſt as they offer. Per- 
haps it would be one of the chief difficulties 
attending my ſcheme, to collect ten or twelve 
youths. worthy of ſuch a Tutor. 
They muſt be ſerious. I mean, they ms 
have an awakened experimental ſenſe of the 
truth and goodneſs of the Goſpel. This is 
a point not eaſily afcertained, - eſpecially; in 
young perſons, There is often a ſomething 
that reſembles it; which, upon trial, does 
not prove fatisfaftory. However, my part 
will be to look to the Lord for guidance, and 
then judge as well as I can. But I hope no 
perſuaſion or recommendation, no deſire of 
pleaſing or obliging a friend, would prevail 
on me to admit one who I did not verily 
believe was a ſubject of the grace of God. 
Who would undertake to tabu parrot Al- 
gebra? Vet this would be as practicable: as 
to make thoſe able and faithful preachers, 
whom the Lord has not firſt made _— 
Rag 1 OG! ; 8d; 01:20 31:15 we 
They müſt; Mikowilſe haves capacity. 11 f i 
not neceſſary that their abAitics: ſhould rhe; of 
the firſt rate, (perhaps but few of ſuch are 
called) but ſome tolerable meaſure of na- 


tural 


ag 


tural abilities capable of being. range and 


improved by education, ſeems almoſt neceſ- 
fary in the perſon. Who aims to be a Miniſter 
of * Goſpel. At leaſt it will be neceſſary 
upon my plan, for. as my Tutor cannot take 
many, I muſt give the preference to ſuch as 
may both do him credit by their proficiency 
under his care, and be qualified to o profit, others 


en, they leave him, dich bt 


— 


Ex quovis ligno MbGlarius non fit. TG 


If the heart be changed and Kanten by 
grace, a perſon of the weakeſt natural un- 
derſtanding will acquire, under, divine' teach- 
ing, all that is neceſſary to enable him 'to 
fill up his ſtation in private life with pro- 
priety, to overcome the world, and ta make 
his own calling and election ſüte. But a 
preacher muſt have gifts as well as Braces 
to be able to divide the word of truth as 
| workman that needeth not to be aladeh. 


nd therefore, though the Lord was once 


pleaſed by a dumb als to rebuke the fooliſh- 
neſs of a prophet, I am not forward to ac- 


knowledge thoſe as ambaſſadors ſent by him, 


(however well-meaning they may be) who 
ſeem either to haye no meſſage to N or 

no ability to deliver it. | 
I would likewiſe be fatisfied, as much as 
oſſible, concerning the views and motives 
which make them deſirous of devotin 
themſelves to the Miniſtry. Some deſires 0 
8 this 
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this kind are very frequently found in young 
converts. When a ſenſe of eternal things 


is new and' lively upon their minds, and 


+ 


edneſs, they are much affected. The obli- 
58 they feel to the Redeemer, a grief that 
e ſhould be fo little known, fo little loved, 


they look round upon a world lying in wick- 


and a compaſſion for their fellow-finners, 


whom they ſee liable to periſh for lack of 
knowledge, make them often long to be 
employed, and ſometimes conſtrain them to 
run before they are ſent. But if they are 
not really deſigned by the Lord for this ſer- 


vice, either their defires towards it gradually 
ſubſide, and they yield themſelves to his ap- 


pointment in other paths of life: or if the 


5 unadviſeably venture upon it, they are ſel⸗ 


dom either comfortable or uſeful. The 
ſoon feel themſelves unequal to the work 
or if {elf-conceit prevents them from feelin 
it, their hearers ale very ſenſible of it. The 
often miſtake errors for truth, They retail 


| ſcraps and ſhreds of ſentiments which they 


pick up from others, and for want of judg- 
ment miſapply them. Thus bypocrites are 
encouraged, and thoſe whom the Lord would 
have comforted are made fad. They think 
that preaching with power conſiſts in voci- 
feration and diſtorted attitudes; and that to 
utter every thing that comes upon their 
minds, without end or fide, (as we fay) 
without any regard to text, context, occa- 
N e fion, 


5 


\ 


5 


1 


fion, or connection, is to preach extempore. 


Too often Satan gains open advantage over 
them, they are puffed up with ptide, taken 


in ſnares, and perhaps fall into ſuch woful 


miſcarriages as at length ruin their charac- 
ters, and ſtop their mouths. It is therefore 


of great importance to be workers together 


with the Lord in this buſineſs; to chuſe 
thoſe whom he chuſes, to bring forward 


thoſe whom he is preparing, and, if poſſi- 


ble, none but theſe. We cannot indeed 
know the heart, but we may be wary and 


circumſpe& in judging by ſuch lights as we 


can procure, and we ought. to be ſo. Per- 


haps after all we may be miſtaken in ſome 
inſtances ; but if we have done our beſt, we 
have done well, and ſhall not be blameable 
for ſuch conſequences as we could not poſſi» 
bly foreſee or prevent. If a candidate for 
the Academy appears to be of a ſelf-diffident 
and humble ſpirit, to have ſome acquaintance 
with his own heart, a tolerable capacity, a 


turn ſor application, and an unblameable cha- 


racer as to his perſonal conduct, I fhall be diſ- 
poſed to admit him. But I would leave the 
final deciſion of his fitneſs to the Tutor. For 
which purpoſe it may be proper that he 


ſhould be under the Tutor's eye, for a limited 


time, as a probationer. 


IV. The next point I am to conſider is, 


the courſe of ſtudies they ſhould purſue. 


Though 
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Though, I, am rather inclined. to give this 
up abſolutely and, without reſerve to the Tu- 
tor, who, af he anſwers my deſcription, 
muſt, be:the moſt proper perſon, to inſtitute, a 
plan, for himſelf, and would have no need of 
my alliſtance. But if his humility and his 
good opinion of me ſhould lead him to de- 
ſire my advice, he ſhall have it. I do hot 
mean as to little circumſtantials, but I, would 
ſubmit to him in a general and miſcella- 
neous. way ſuch hints as. may occur to me 
upon the ſubject. And 1 ſubmit them; to you 
befors hand 

A few things may be * noticed, 
which, though they do not properly belong 
to the nene dien ſtudies, are well worthy of 
attention 

A. Miniſter is a pm. > 1 Jeſus Chiict, 
and as ſuch, is, to expect and endure hard- 
ſhip. It is well to have this in our eye in 
the education of young men. They are not 
called to be Gentlemen, but Soldiers; not 
to live delicately, but to prepare for hardſhip. 
They ſhould: therefore be adviſed and accuſ- 
tomed to prefer a plain and frugal manner 
of life, and to avoid multiplying thoſe wants 

which luxury and; folly. would prompt us 
to multiply almoſt 4 rfenitum. Ws 7 pro: 
penſity to indulgence either in the quantity 
or quality of food, is a meanneſs unworthy 
of a man, ſtill more unſuitable to the cha- 
er of a Chriſtian, and ſcandalous in a 

oo Miniſter. 


L221 


Miniſter. I am no advocate for 2 monkiſh 
auſterity, or a ſcrupulous - ſuperſtitions ſelf- 
denial, Which will almoſt ſtarve. the. body to 
feed the pride of the heart. It is howeyer 
very deſirable to poſſeſs in early life, a. habit 
of temperance, a maſtery. over aꝑpetite, and 
a reſolute guard againſt every thing that has 
a tendency to blunt the activity of the ſpirits. 
And yeuth is the proper ſeaſon for gaining 
this maſtery, which, if the golden opportu- 
nity be then loſt, is ſeldom therghghly ac- 
1 afterwards. I 

A propriety in dreſs Gould alſo be ecnults 


as Neatneſs is commendable; but a ſtudent 


in divinity ſhould keep at a diſtance from tha 
air and appearance of a Fop. A finical diſ- 
poſition in this article not only occaſions: a 
waſte of time and expence, but is a taken of 
a trifling turn of mind, and expoſes the fine 
ſelf- admiring youth, to the contorapt or by 
off the Wiſe and Good. 

Farther, a habit of tifeg early; could be 
e formed. It redeems much time, 
and chiefly of thoſe hours which are moſt 


favorable to ſtudy or devotion. It likewiſe 


cuts off the temptation. to fitting. up late, a 
hurtful and prepoſterous cuſtom which many 
Students unwarily give into, and which they 
cannot ſo; eafily. break, when the bad effects 
of it upon their health, convince Gem: tos 
b of their imptudence. 
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Let them be guarded againſt the ſnares 
attending a large acquaintance, and unneceſ- 
ſary viſiting. The Tuter will doubtleſs 
maintain authority and good diſcipline in his 
houſe, and not ſuffer any of his pupils to 
be abſent from family worſhip, nor abroad 
after a fixed hour, without his expreſs per- 

miſſion, which ſhould not be given but for 
ſolid and juſt reaſons. And he cannot be 
too careful both by advice and vigilance, to 
prevent them from forming any female con- 
nections while under his roof, however ho- 
nourable the views or deſerving the perſon 
may be. Love and Courtſhip are by no 
means favourable to ſtudy, nor indeed to de- 
votion, at a time when their preſent en- 
gagements, and the uncertainty of their pro- 

ſpects in future life, render a ſettlement by 

marriage improper if not impracticabe. 
Much ſtudy is wearineſs to the fleſh, and 
the body and the mind are ſo nearly con- 
nected, that what affects the one will have 
an influence upon the other. Relaxation 
and Exerciſe are therefore neceſſary at proper 
ſeaſons, for thoſe who wiſh to preſerve 
chearfulneſs and ſtrength for ſervice, and 
not to become old and diſabled, through 
Jowneſs of ſpirits, infirmities and pains, be- 
fore old age actually overtakes them. Riding 
is a manly unexceptionable exerciſe, where 
it can be conveniently practiſed. But walk - 
ing is, I ſuppoſe, equally healthful, and re- 
Ed | quires 
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quires neither expence nor preparation. That 


the Students may have an object in view 
when they go from home, the Tutor will 
probably point out to them ſome of the 
Lord's poor, who live at convenient diſ- 
tances, whom they may viſit, and comfort 
with their ſympathy, advice, and prayers, 
as well as adminiſter to the relief of their 
neceſſities, according to their abiliy. Thus 
while they are conſulting their own health, 
they may at the ſame time imitate Him, 
who went about doing good. And in ſuch 
vifits they may meet with many hints from 
poor believers, concerning-the Lord's wiſ- 
dom and faithfulneſs. in his dealings with 
them, and of the power of true religion, 
to confirm what they read upon theſe ſub- 
jects, and probably ſome hints which their 


books will not ſupply them with. Farther, 


if, when they are abroad together, they will 
attempt ſuch converſation as warmed the 


hearts of the diſciples when walking to Em- 
maus, and if, when alone, they adopt the 


pattern of Iſaac, Who went out into the field 
to meditate, then all the time they can thus 
employ may be ſet down. to the account of 
their ſtudies, for few of their hours can be 
more profitably improved. ; 

But what, and how, are ern to I E25Y 
The anſwer to this queſtion depends upon 
another: What is the object of their ſtu- 
dies? It is to make them not merely Scho- 


lars, 


— 


. 
1 
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lars, but miniſters thoroughly; furhiſhed for 
their office. | The particulars IJ aim at in 
placing — with. py cnn; are luch. 48 
follow : Sift 1 fl! 81 300 Ifen 1 Ot 

ldd e 16 ii od Ru ben 
1. An e connected, and compre- 
henfive Knowledge of the common places and 
topics of Divinity, conſidered as a Whole 3 
a Syſtem of Fruth, of which the Holy. 
e is ure ſole unten treaſury, arid: 


ECL: 2 ü or 3-5 een L. 
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literature, By which I mean ſuch writings, 
ancient and modern, as are helpful tO e 
plain or elucidate difficulties in Scripture 


ariſing from the phraſeology, from alluſion 


to cuſtoms and events hot generally known, 


and from fimilar cauſes, and which there 
fore cannot _ well underſtood without en 
aUſtanc. * a | 1 Ry 23 

9 5 a. Soch a eG ed 05 Phileſo: 
phy, Hiſtory, and other branches of polite 
Hterature, as may increaſe the ſtock of, their 
Ideas, afford them juſt conceptions of the ſtate 
of things around them, 'furnith them with a 


fund for variety, enlargement, and illuſtration, 


chat they may be able to enliven and diverſify 
their 3 which; without ſuch a fund; 


will be f6on- apt to run in a (beaten track; 


and to contain little more than a repetition 
2281 | i of 


— 


L * 
of the ſame leading e without origi· 


w or ſpirit. % oildet 10 1 
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4. An ahility ta methodize, combines diſ- 
tinguiſh, and diſtribute the ideas thus: col-{ 
lected by Study, ſo as readily to know What 
is properly adapted to the ſeverab ſubjects to 


be treated of, and to the ſeveral parts of the 


ſame ſubject. When the Pupils are: thus far 
accomplied, then 1 (On hae 2 lt 

ö 1 { B01! 14821 36 
oF That abey: with in 1 time rr _ 
to preach extempore. I do not mean with- 
gut forethought or plan, but without a book, 
and without the exceſſive labour of com- 


mitting their diſgourſes to memory. This 


ability of ſpeaking to an auditory in a perti- 
nent and: collected manner, With freedom and 
deconum, with fidelity and tenderneſs, look- 


ing) at them inſtead of looking at a paper, 


gives a preacher a conſiderable! advantage, 
and has a peculiar. tendency to command and 
engage the attention, It likewiſe faves much 
time, which! might. be) uſefully employed inn 
visiting his people It is undoubtedly a gift 
of God, but like many other gifts, to be 
ſouglit not only by prayer, but in the uſe 
of means. Ihe firſt eſſays will ordinarily 
he weak and'impertiec&s; but the facility in- 
_ exeaſes: till at length a habit is formed, hy 
diligence and perſeverance. -I-ſhoald--not 
_ my Academy complete, nai." my 

oF utor 
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Tutor was attentive to form his pupils to ie 
character of Public Saen 3 Eft 


General rules adthit of exceptions. -) +I. 
have myſelf known petſons, who, with plain 
| ſenſe, true humility, and a ſpirit devoted to 
the Lord and dependant upon him, have, 
with little or no aſſiſtance from men, proved 
ſolid, exemplary, and uſeful Miniſters. Such 
inſtances convince me, that however expe- 
dient learning may be, it is not indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſfary for a Miniſter, eſpecially. for 
one who is to labour in a retired fituation, 
and amongſt plain, unlettered hearers. I 
would not therefore preclude my Tutor from 
all opportunity of being uſeful to perſons 
of this deſcription, who would be glad of 
ſuch helps from him as they might receive 
in their Mother Tongue, when the time of 
life, or particular circumſtances might ren- 
der the ſtudy of languages and ſcience in- 
convenient. And in general, as the capa- 
Cities, diſpoſitions, and proſpects of a num- 
ber of pupils would of courſe: be different, 
I ſhould leave it to his diſcretion to conduct 
them to the ſame grand ends of ſervice, by 
ſuch difference of method as he ſhould judge 
moſt ſuitable to each: So as not to dif- 
courage or overburden the truly deſerving, 
nor to permit (if it can be prevented) the 
more ſtudious and ſucceſsful, to ſet too 
n a value upon their ſuperior accompliſh- 
3 


ne 


ments. For after all it muſt be owned, and. 
ought to be remembered, that grace and di- 
vine wiſdom are of unſpeakably greater im- 
portance, than ſcholaſtic attainments with- 
out them. We are ſure, that though a Man 
had the knowledge of all myſteries, the gifts 
of tongues and miracles, and the powers of 
an Angel, if he has not likewiſe humility, 
ſpirituality, and love, he is in the fight of 
God, but as ſounding braſs or a noiſy ſym- 
bol. He may anſwer the purpoſe of a church 
bell to call a congregation together, but has 
little proſpect of doing them good when * 
are aſſembled. 

But to return to my profeſſed Students, 
and, 


1. Tay to the ſtudy of Theology, How 
far it may be expedient to adopt ſome ſyſ- 
tem or body of Divinity as a text or ground 
whereon to proceed, I am not quite deter- 
mined ; and which of theſe learned Sum- 
maries is the beſt, I ſhall not attempt to de- 
cide till I have read them all. My Tutor 
will have more of this SOL 3 I shall 
therefore refer the choice, if it be neceſſary 
to chooſe one, to him. Calvin, Turretin; 
Witſius, and Ridgeley, are thoſe with which 
I have formerly been moſt acquainted: But 
indeed of theſe, at preſent I can remember 
little more than that I have read them, or 
the greateſt part of them. I recolle& juſt 
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enough to ſay, that though I ap prove and 


admire them all, I have at the ſame time 
my particular objections to them all, as to 


this uſe of them. The Bible is my body 


of Divinity, and were I a tutor. myſelf, I 


believe I ſhould prefer the epiſtles of St. 
Paul as a ſummary, to any human ſyſtems I. 


have ſeen, eſpecially his epiſtles to the Ro- 


mans, Galatians, the Hebrews, and Timo- 


thy. There are few uninſpired writings, 
however excellent in the main, but bear 
ſome marks of the infirmities, attachments, 
and prepoſſeſſions, which in a greater or leſs 
degree are inſeparable from the preſent ſtate 


of human nature. I would have my pupils 


draw their knowledge as immediately from 
the fountain- head as poſſible. I care nor 


how extenſive and various their reading of 


good authors may be under their Tutor's 


eye; the more ſo the better. He will im- 


prove the differences they will find among 
learned and ſpiritual men, into an argu- 
ment to engage them to ſtudy the Scripture 
more cloſely, and to bring every debated 
ſentiment to be tried and finally determined 
by that unerring ſtandard, He will teach 
them to collect the detached portions of 
truth wherever they meet with them; to 
borrow from all, but to give themſelves up 


implicitly to the dictates of none. For 1 


know no author who is worthy the honour 


5 

of being followed abſolutely and without 
reſerve. | | * 

I am told (for I know nothing of Acade- 
mies but from hear-ſay) that it is cuſtomary 
for pupils to write after the Tutor, who 
reads his lecture. If I ſhould adopt this 
cuſtom I would not confine myſelf to it. 
Such written lectures, if well executed, muſt 
be good patterns to form the ſtudents to 
cloſeneſs in method and ſtyle. But I ſhould 
likewiſe wiſh the Tutor to give them un- 
remeditated lectures. Great Maſters of 


muſic (it is ſaid) frequently feel an impetus 


in extempore playing, which enables them 
to execute off hand ſuch ſtrains as they wiſh 
to repeat, but cannot; their taſte aſſuring 


them that they are ſuperior in kind, to what 


they can ordinarily attain when they ſtudy 
and. compoſe by rule. Thus a Tutor who 
thoroughly underſtands his ſubject, and 
| ſpeaks from the fulneſs of his heart, will, 
now and then at leaſt, feel a happy moment 
when he will ſeem to poſſeſs new powers. 
His thoughts and expreſſions at ſuch a time 


will have a peculiar preciſion and force, and 


will poſſibly illuminate and affect his hearers 
more than his regular and written lectures. 
When he has done ſpeaking let the pupils 
retire and commit to writing what they can 
recolle& of ſuch diſcourſes, keeping to his 
method but uſing their own expreſſions. 
Theſe exerciſes would engage their atten» 

1 D 2 tion, 


+. 
tion, employ their invention and ingenuity, 
accuſtom them to conſider the ſame ſubjects 
in different lights, and contribute to make 
the knowledge they derive from him, more 
their. own, than: by being always confined 
to tranſcribe. line by line what was read to 
them. 5 
I would not have the pupils put upon . | 
needleſs and hurtful attempt of proving firſt 
principles. May not a man read lectures 
upon optics without previouſly proving the 
exiſtence of the ſun? My Tutor will not 
coldly lay before his ſtudents the arguments 
pro and con, and then leave them 40 decide 
as evidence to them appears, whether there 
be a God, or whether the Scriptures be of 
divine inſpiration, or not. So likewiſe with 
reſpect to the different fentiments on the pri- 
mary points of Scripture, as whether the Sa- 
viour be man, or angel, or God manifeſt in 
the fleſh; or concerning the different accep- 
tations of the words Depravity, Guilt, Faith, 
Grace, Atonement and the like—he will 
ſpeak with a becoming confidence and cer- 
tainty on which fide the truth lies. He will 
indeed furniſh them with ſolid confutations 
of error, from ſcripture and experience, but 
he will take care to let them know that theſe 
things are already ſettled ; and propoſed to- 
them, not as candidates for their good opi- Z 
nion, but as truths which demand and de- 
ſerve their attention. My Tutor will not 
& i | 5 dogma- 


12 
dogmatize, and expect them to adopt his 
opinions without any better reaſon than be- 
cauſe they are his. He will endeavour to 
throw every light he is maſter of upon the 
ſubject, but at the fame time he will ſpeak 
as à Teacher, not as an Enquirer, As one 
who ſpeaks that which he has known, and 
teſtifies that which he has ſeen; He will not 
attempt to fill their head with a detail of all 
the cavils which pride and ſophiſtry have 
Narted againſt the truths of God; nor ſo far 
flatter his pupils, as to ſuppoſe them compe>- 
tent judges when they have weighed and 
compared the ſeveral argumentations. But 
he will rather warn them of their natural 
biaſs to the erroneous fide, and guard them 
againſt the arts of thoſe, who with fair words 
and fine ſpeeches" beguile the unprincipled 
and unwary. A Tutor is a guide, and if 
worthy of his office, muſt be able to ſay, 
without heſitation, This is the way, walk ye 
in it. Should he be ſeduced by the ſpecious 
ſounds of candour and freedom of enquiry to 
take the oppoſite method, and think it his 
duty to puzzle his ſcholars with all-the wak- 
ing-dreams, objections and evaſions by which 
men reputed wiſe have oppoſed: the ſimpli- 
city of the faith once delivered to the Saints, 
I thould fear they would be more likely to 
ak out e wan mipiſters or the Fore 
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Nor ſhould. he, with my conſent, lay 
down a ſcheme of what is commonly called 
Natural Religion, as a ſubſtratum whereon to 
build .a Religion- of Divine Revelation. It 
is needful that he ſhould give his pupils a 
juſt idea of the Religion of fallen Nature, 
but he will remind them that the few valu- _ 
able ſentiments occaſionally found in the 
writings of the heathen Philoſophers and 
Moraliſts were not their own: They are all 
repreſented as having - travelled for their 
knowledge, and all in the ſame route, into 
Pheenicia or Egypt, into the neighbourhood 
of the only people who at that time were 
favoured with the oracles of God: and may 
therefore be juſtly ſuppoſed to have derived 
the detached particles of truth they acquired, 
from that people, either by immediate con- 
_ verſe with them, or from their inſpired 
books; eſpecially from the time they were 
tranſlated into the Greek language. He will 
point out to them the ſtrong probability that 
Epictetus and the latter Philoſophers were 
equally, or more indebted, to the. Chriſtians. 
and the New-Teſtament. With reſpect to 
the ſceptical moraliſts and reaſoners of mo- 
dern times, the proof will be ſtill clearer 
and ſtronger, that their beſt notions are bor- 
rowed from the religion they attempt to de- 
preciate. My Tutor in order to ſatisfy them 
how far the powers of unaſſiſted fallen na- 
ture can proceed in the inveſtigation of re- 


1 1 


ligious and moral truths, will ſet before 
them the progreſs which has actually been 
made in this way by the Negroes in Africa 
or the American Indians. With ſuch a pie 
ture of natural religion in their view, 1 
ſhould hope they would be led moſt cordially 
to praiſe God for the ineſtimable gift of his 
Holy Word, without the help of which, the 
boaſted light of nature is darkneſs that may 
be felt. 

In my academy I W have no formal 
aupum done upon points of divinity. If it 
be neceſſary to tharpen or exerciſe their wits 
by diſputing, to which under proper regu- 
lations I ſhould not object, there are topics 
in abundance at hand. Let them diſpute, 
if they pleaſe, for or againſt the motion of 
the earth, Let them determine whether 
Ceſar or Pompey was the better man : or, 
in what reſpects Cato, who choſe to die ra- 
ther than venture to look Cæſar in the face, 
diſcovered more fortitude or true greatneſs 
of mind, than the ſlave who elopes from his 
maſter for fear of the laſh. Let them con- 
tend whether learning has upon the whole 
been productive of moſt good, or of moſt 
miſchief, to mankind. My Tutor can ſup: 
ply them with a thouſand queſtions of this 
kind. But to ſet a young man to put his 
ingenuity to the ſtretch, either to maintain 

a grofs error, or to oppoſe a known and im- 
portant truth, is in my view not only dan- 
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gerous, but little leſs than a ſpecies. of pra- 
faneneſs. What muſt the holy angels, who 
with humble admiration contemplate' the 
| wiſdom and glory of God diſplayed in the 
Goſpel, what muſt they think of the arro- 
gance of ſinful worms, 'who preſume {0 far 
to trifle with the doctrines and myſteries. he 
has reyealed, as to degrade them into ſub- 
jets for ſchool exerciſe, and logical prize- 
fighting? Can it be poſſible to maintain a 
ſpirit of reverence and dependance amidſt the 
noiſe of ſuch malapert diſcuſſions ? And if 
the youth to whom the wrong ſide of the 
queſtion is committed, ſhould by ſuperior 
addreſs nonplus and filence his antagoniſt ; my 
heart would be in pain for him, leſt he ſhould 
from that moment be prejudiced againſt the 
truth which he had inſulted with ſucceſs; 
and think it really indefenſible, becauſe the 
other was not able to defend it. | 
Having been ſo long on the firſt artinle, I 
muſt endeavour. to be. more brief on thoſe 


which follow. 


. By ſacred literature I chiefly mean 
Philology, Criticiſm, and Antiquities, ſo far 
as they are employed in the illuſtration of 
Scripture, In theſe ſtudies, if there be a 
proper application i in the pupils, little more 
will be needful on the Tutor!s part, than bs | 
put ſuitable, books i into their hands, to fu: 


intend their progreſs, and to obviate — 
ties 


[4] CO IST: 
ties they may meet with. I would wiſh 
them not only to read the Scriptures in 
the Hebrew and Greek originals, but to be 
tolerable maſters of the conſtruction in both 
languages. This attainment is certainly not 
neceſſary to a Miniſter; but they who apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of divinity in early 
life, will have time enough to acquire it, 
and the acquiſition will be well worth their 
labor. If not neceſſary it will be found very 
. expedient and uſeful, and when the difficul- 

ties of the firſt entrance and rudiments are 
ſurmounted will be very pleaſant. The Tu- 
tor will then enliven their ſtudy, and facili- 
tate their advance, by reading a chapter with 
them in each Teſtament daily or frequently, 
intermingling critical or expoſitory ſtrictures 
as he goes along. And he will probably 
furniſh thoſe ſtudents who have taſte with 
Dr. Lowth's Prælectiones de Poëſi Hebræa, 
which will enable them to judge of the ſtyle 
| and idiom of the Hebrew Bible, and particu- 
larly of the ſtyle and beauties of the Hebrew: | 
poetry, Blackwall's ſacred Claſſics may be | 
added for the Greek. | ; 
Since the. learned have of late years con- . 4 
defended to lay open the way to the Hebrew ; 
and Greek ſcriptures, by publiſhing Lexi- 4 
cons, Grammars and other helps in the Eng- 
lich tongue, the knowledge of the Latin is ; 
| le needful to a bible ſtudent than it was : 
formerly. But as there are many valuable 
books | 


\ 


„ 
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books in Latin and not yet tranſlated, I muſt. 
wiſh our pupils ſo far acquainted with the 
Latin language as to be able to read good 
authors in it. But as they are not to preach 
in Latin, an accurate ſkill is hardly worth 
their attempting, unleſs they have had a 
claſſical ſchool education before they come 
to the Academy. The mind is incapable of 
too many acquiſitions, life is ſhort, and more 
important buſineſs awaits them, in ſubſer- 


viency to which every ng elſe muſt be 


conducted, 

Books of Criticiſm and on Doripture- l- 
tiquities are at hand in plenty. It will be 
impoſſible to read them all. The ſelection 
belongs not to me, but to the Tutor. The 
Synopſis Criticorum, Godwin and Jennings, 
will perhaps be of the number he will chuſe. 
A. good eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ſeems to be till. 
a Defideratum. A maſs of materials, ſo far. 
as it goes, is already prepared in the Magde- 
burg Centuriators, which affords a ſtriking. 


monument of the compilers patience, but it 


would likewiſe require ſome patience in the 
reader who ſhould undertake to go through 
it. Moſheim is perhaps the beſt book we 
have upon the ſubject, if the reader knows 
ſo much of himſelf and of the work of grace, 
as to prevent him from being miſled by him, 
2 treating on ſubjects which he does not 
appear to bave rightly underſtood. But as 
to facts, I believe he is in A 8 
credit. 


EL 
credit. Bipgham's Antiquities may deſerve 
inſpection, if it be only to ſhew how ſoon 
and how generally the beautiful ſimplicity 
of the Goſpel was corrupted by thoſe who 
profeſſed, it. Dupin and Dr. Cave's Hiſto- 
ria Literaria Scriptorum Eccleſiaſticorum are 
ſtill more valuable, but the characters of the 
writers and their ſtrong prepoſſeſſions in fa- 
vour of antiquity ſhould be known, and al- 
lowed for. | 


III. Much time cannot be allowed in our 
academy for the purſuit of polite literature. 
But an entrance may be made, and a reliſh 
for it acquired under the direction and re- 
ſtraint of the Tutor, which may provide the 
ſtudents with a profitable amuſement for lei- 
ſure hours in future life, for in this know- 
ledge they may advance from year to year. 
A peruſal of ſuch books as Rollin on the 
Belles Lettres, Boſſuet's Univerſal Hiſtory, 
Derham and Ray on the Creation, and a few 
of our beſt Poets, may ſuffice while they are 
ſtudents. Other books will occaſionally come 

in their way, for the Tutor ſhould have a 
 well-choſen- library for the accommodation 
of his pupils; but he will guard them againſt 
ſpending too much time in this line of read- 
ing. For though it has its ſubordinate ad- 
vantages, it may, if too much indulged, di- 
vert them from the main point. And they 
ſhould be taught to refer every thing they 


read 
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read to the principles of ſcripture, to the 


knowledge of the heart of man, and the 


works, the ways, the wiſdom and providence 


of God. ' Otherwiſe reading will only tend 


to make them wiſe in their own conceit. I 
make ſhort work with this ends and haſten | 


to conſider, _ 2 


IV. What may be helpful (by the divine 
blefling) to enable the pupils to communi- 
cate the fruits of their knowledge to advan- 
tage in the public miniſtry,” that they may 


appear workmen that need not be aſhamed. 


For this, as I have formerly intimated, their 
chief and immediate dependance muſt be on 


the Lord. He alone can give them a mouth 


and wiſdom for his ſervice; and without the 
unction from on high, the ſtudy of divinity 
and every thing relative to it, will be but 
like learning the art of navigation on ſhore, 
which 1s very different from the knowledge 
neceſfary to-the mariner, who is actually called 
to traverſe the ocean. But dependance upon 


the Lord ſhould be no Ener n to thy, 


uſe of means. 

I would have my ſtudents Stod logiciiine; 
The logic of the ſchools is in a great mea- 
ſure a cramp, forced, and formal affair, and 
may poſſibly have made almoſt as many pe- 
dants and ſophiſts as good reaſoners. But 
Dr. Watts has furniſhed us with a ſyſtem of 
logic in a more intelligible and amiable form, 


and 
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and diveſted it of the ſolemn impertinencies 
with which it was encumbered. As the 
rules of grammar are themſelves drawn from 
the language they are deſigned to regulate, 
ſo good logic is no more than the reſult of 
obſervations upon the powers of the human 
mind: and thus we ſee that many people of 
plain ſenſe are paſſable logicians, though 
they never ſaw a book upon the ſubject, 
and perhaps do not underſtand the meaning 
of the term. But they may be much aſſiſted 
in the habits of thinking, judging and rea- 
ſoning, and in diſpoſing their thoughts in 
an advantageous method, by rules judicioufly 
formed and arranged: In this view I judge 
Dr. Watts's logic, with his ſubſequent. trea- 


tiſe on the improvement of the mind, to be 


very valuable. And together with the more 
ſcientific parts of the ſubject, he will pro. 
vide my pupils with a great variety of = — 
for their conduct, and for diſtinguiſhing the 
Pr and conduct of others. Theſe 
ooks ſhould be frequently read, and cloſely 
ſtudied, and_will afford the Tutor an exten- 
five ſcope for their inſtruction. . Unleſs a 
man can conceive and define his ſubject clear - 
1y,. diſtinguiſh, and enumetate the ſeveral 
parts, and knows how to caſt them into 2 
convenient order and dependance, he cannot 
be a maſterly preacher. And though a good 
e may h the wee of 
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logical rules, it will likewiſe derive advan- 
tage from them. „„ 
I have not ſo much to ſay in favor of ano- 
ther branch of artificial aſſiſtance, though 
much ſtreſs has been ſometimes laid upon it, 
We muſt not however quite omit it; for an 
academic will be expected to know that the 
learned have thought proper to give Greek 
names to certain forms and figures of ſpeech, 
in the uſe of which the common people, \W 
without being aware of their ſkill in Rhetoric, 
are little leſs expert than the learned them 
ſelves. When he can repeat theſe hard names, 
with their etymologies and ſignifications, 
- Thetoric 'can do but little more for him. ( 
The rules it profeſſes to teach are in general 
needleſs to thoſe Who have genius, and uſe- 
leſs to thoſe who have none. If a youth has 
not a turn for eloquence, ſtuffing his head 
with the names of tropes and figures will not 
give it him. To know the names of the 
tools in an artificer's ſhop is one thing, but 
to have ſkill to uſe them as a workman is 
ſomething very different. Here the Tutor 
will uſe his — for if any of his pu- 
pils are not likely to be orators, he will take 
care that, if he can prevent it, they ſhall 
not be pedants; or value themſelves on retail - 
ing a liſt of technical terms, of which they 
know neither the uſe nor the application. At 
the beſt, too much attention to artificial rules 
will make but an artificial orator, and rather 
e qualify 
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© qualify the ſtudent to ſet off himſelf than 
his ſubject. The grand characteriſtic of the 
_ Goſpel orator is ſimplicity. Many years have 
paſſed ſince I read De Fenelon's treatiſe on 
- - Pulpit Eloquence, but I hope my Tutor will 
put it into the hands of his pupils. It remains 
to enquire, 


V. How the pupils are to be aſſiſted and 
directed that they may be able to preach ex- 
tempore. An ability which I ſuppoſe to be 
ordinarily attainable by all, who are called of 
God to preach the Goſpel, if they will dili- 
gently apply themſelves to attain it, in the 
uůſe of proper means. I do not expect they 
will ſucceed in this way to my with, with- 


cout prayer, ſtudy, effort, and practice. For 


as I have already hinted, I mean ſomething 
more by it than ſpeaking at random. 
A well-known obſervation of Lord Bacon 
is much to my preſent purpoſe. It is to 
this effect; That Reading makes a full man, 
Writing an exact man, and Speaking a ready 
man. The approved extempore preacher 
muſt have a fund of knowledge collected 
from various reading; and it would not be 
improper to read ſome books, with the im- 
mediate deſign of comparing his ſtyle and 
manner with approved models, It might be 
wiſhed, that the beſt Divines were always 
the beſt writers; but the ſtyle of many of 
them is quaint, involved, and obſcure. Some 
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128 | 
books that are well written have little elſe 


to recommend them, yet may be uſeful for 
this purpoſe ; and the periodical writings of 
Addiſon and Johnſon, abound with judi- 


cious obſervations on men and manners, be- 
ſides being ſpecimens of eaſy and elegant 
compoſition. Among writers in Divinity 
I would recommend Dr. Watts and Dr. 
Witherſpoon, as good models. By peruſing 
ſuch authors with attention, I hope the Pu- 
pils will acquire a taſte for good writing, 
and be judges of a good ſtyle. Perſpicuity, 
cloſeneſs, energy, and eaſe, are the chief 
properties of ſuch a ſtyle. On the contrary, 


a ſtyle that is either obſcure, redundant, 


heavy or affected, cannot be a good one. 
But I cannot adviſe them to copy the late 
Mr. Hervey. His dreſs, though it fits Him, 


and he does not look amiſs in it, is rather 


too gaudy and ornamented for a Divine. He 
had a fine imagination, an elegant taſte, and 
ſhews much preciſion and judgment in his 
choice of words: but though his luxuriant 
manner of writing has many of the excel- 
lencies both of good poetry and good proſe, 
it is in reality neither the one nor the other. 
An injudicious imitation of him, has ſpoiled 


ſome perſons for writers, who, if they could 


have been content with a plain and natural 
mode of expreſſion, — have ſucceeded 
twolerably well. 


The 


. 4% J 


_» BY ben Leong muſt write as s well as 
read, and he ffiouldt write frequently. Let 


wh: with extracts from | good authors; this 
_mkth6d; while it tends” 105 fix the paſſages 
or their import” ih His mind, Will alſo lead 
hint tö make ſuch ſt illoiis reſpecting 
the order and conſtruction and force of 
wörck, as will not ſo” readily occur! to his 
noffœeby reading only; Then let him try 
his own hand, and accuſtom himſelf to 
2 his 'thoaghts fometimes in notes and 

ervations* on the books he reads, ſome- 


dig in the form of eflay 8 of ſermons. He 
woll do well like wiſe to cultivate a corre - 


ſpotidence with a fe ſelect friends; for epiſ- 
tolary writing ſeems "neareſt to that eaſineſs 
ofen kalter, which” 4 public ſpeaker ſhould 
aifff at. 

Tul we have, his firlt. attempts to 


ſpeak” publicly be, in the preaching Way, or 
even upon ſpititual ſubjects. It might pro- 


bably — the reverence due to Divine 
Truth, to emploh it in efforts of ingenuity. 


Sup We” the” Tutor” ſhould” read to them a N 
lage 'of hiſtory, and require them to re- 
the relation to him the next day, in 


théir oWw˖ manner. He would then remark 
to” them if they had omitted any eſſential 
part, or uſed improp er expreſſions. Or _ 
might” be ar upon making ſpeeches or de- 


hee mn 1 ſuch occafions or incidents, as 
No E he 


him fill one comthon-place' book after ano- 
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he ſhould propoſe. By degrees ſuch of them 
as are judged to be truly ſpiritual. and hum- .. 
ble might begin to ſpeak upon, a text. of 
Scripture, in the preſence of the Tutor and 
Pupils; and I ſhould hope this might, in 
due time, become a part of the morning or 
evening devotions in the family. But let 
them be eſpecially cautioned not to trifle Witn 
holy things, nor profane the great ſubjects of 
Scripture, by making them mere exhibitions, 


» 


and trials of {kill 


: 


Thus by combining much reading and 
writing with their attempts to ſpeak, and 
all under the direction of a judicious Tutor, 
I ſhall have a chearful hope, that the pupils 
will gradually attain a readineſs and pro- 
ptiety of ſpeech; and when actually ſent | 
out to preach, will approve themſelves 


. 
9 


ſcribes well inſtructed in the 5 of the 


—_” 


kingdom, qualified to bring forth from, the = 


treaſury of their knowledge and experience, - 
things new and old for the edification of their 


# 


heapers.. © „ * 
And now I may draw towards a cloſe. 


* 


There are ſome branches of ſcience, or what 


is fo called, on which I lay but little ſtreſs. 
I have no great opinion of Metaphyſical 
Studies. For Pneumatology and Ethics 1 
would confine my pupils to the Bible. The 


| reſearches of wiſe men in this way, which 


have not been governed by the word of God, 
have produced little but uncertainty, futili- 


ty, 


—B PBT 
ty, or falſchood. My Tutor will, I hope, 
think it ſufficient to ſhew the pupils how 

ſucceſsfully theſe wiſe and learned reaſoners 
reciprocally refute each other's Hypotheſis. 
And if he informs them more in detail of 
the extravagancies which have been ſtarted 
concerning the nature and . foundation of 
moral virtue; or of the dreams of Philoſo- 
phers, ſome of whom would exclude matter, 
and others would exclude mind out of the 
_ Univerſe; he will inform them likewiſe, that 
he does not thereby mean properly to add to 
their ſtock of knowledge (for we ſhould in 
reality. have been full as wiſe if theſe ſubtle- 
ties had never been heard of) but only to 
guard them againſt being led into the mazes 
of error and folly, by depending too much on 
the reveries of Philoſophers. hy 
After this delineation of my plan, it will 
be needleſs to inform you, that I do not 
propoſe my Academy to be a ſpiritual Hot- 
bed in which the Pupils ſhall be raiſed, and 
ripened into teachers, almoſt immediately 
upon their admiſſion. I have allowed for a 
few excepted caſes, but in general it is my 
defign, that their education ſhall be com- 
1 and exact. I would have them 

earn before they undertake to teach; and 
their ſufficiency to be evidenced by a better 
teſtimonial than their own good opinion of 
themſelves. A ſcribe well inſtructed, a 
workman that needeth not to be aſhamed, 

ä an 


- 


N 
an able Miniſter of the New . arg 
ſcriptural expreſſions, intimating what ought 
to be the,qualifications of N who under- 
take the office of a preacher. or paſtor.  'The 
Apoſtle expreſsly forbids a. Mat; to he hed 

loyed in. theſe ſervices. | 
the preſent day this „ 15 very 3 
diſregarded. by perſans who undouhtedly 
mean well, yet 1 believe the neglect of 


ſcriptural, rules. (which. are not arbitrary but 
founded in a perfect knowledge of human 


Nature) will always produce great incoꝑve- 


niencies. I ſhall think a young man of to- 
lerable abilities makes a very good. i improve- 
ment of his time, if the Tutor finds him fit 
for actual ſervice, after three or four years 
cloſe attention to his ludies.. 997 

But what have 1 dens fr-lp CON phance 
with your requeſt, I have been led. to give 
ſuch. an undiſguiſed view, of my ſentiments 
on this intereſting ſubject, that though Lfeel 

myſelf a cordial friend to all ſides and par- 
ties who hold the head, and agree in the 
grand principles of our, common faith; 1 
fear, left ſome of every party will be diſ⸗ 
pleaſed with me, I rely on your. friendſhi ip 
and your knowledge of me to bear ;witne: 
for me, that I would not., willingly. offend 
or grieve a ſingle perſon. And. you can like- 
wiſe teſtify, that IL did not ſet myſelf ta 
work. that I was much ſurprized when vou 


propoſed it id me; and that you: have, reaſon 
Joo. to 


3 ; 

to believe my. regard for you, and for the 
deſign you informed me of, were the only 
motives of my venturing upon the taſk you 
J 7h ; 
T have by no means exhauſted the ſubject, 
though I hope I have not omitted any thing 
that very materially relates to it. If I was 
really in' Utopia, and to carry my plan into 
execution, other regulations would probably 
occur, which have at preſent eſcaped me. 


— res, tas, uſus, 
Semper aliquid apportent novi. 


What I have written I ſubmit to the can» 
dor of you and your friends: adding my 
prayers, that the Great Head of the Church, 
the Fountain of Grace, and Author of Sal- 
vation, may direct your deliberations, and 
bleſs. you with wiſdom, unanimity, and ſuc- 
ceſs, in whatever you may attempt for the 
honour of his name, and the good of ſouls, 


Jam, dear Sir, 
Your fincere Friend and Servant, | 
OMICRON. 
Play 14, 1782. 
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